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PUBLISHER'S  PREFACE 

This  popular  lecture  was  first  delivered  before  the 
Cleveland  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
was  printed  in  the  "Cleveland  Medical  Gazette," 
June,  1 89 1.  Two  thousand  copies  were  published 
separately  and  were  soon  exhausted.  In  1896  the 
lecture  was  again  printed  in  the  "New  York  Vocal- 
ist." One  thousand  copies  were  issued  separately 
and  again  the  edition  was  soon  exhausted.  For  sev- 
eral years  it  has  been  out  of  print.  In  response  to  nu- 
merous requests  from  laymen  as  well  as  physicians, 
we  have  issued  this  new  and  carefully  revised  edition 
bound  in  a  more  substantial  manner,  which  we  hope 
will  meet  with  an  even  more  cordial  welcome  than 
the  preceding  edition. 


COUGHS,  COLDS  AND  CATARRH: 
HOW  TO  AVOID 

"A  cold  in  the  head ; 
What  need  be  said  ? 
Uglier,  stupider,  more  ill  bred; 
Almost  any  other  disease 
May  be  romantic  if  you  please, 
But  who  can  scoff 
At  a  very  bad  cough? 
If  you  have  a  fever  you  are  laid  on  the  shelf 
To  be  sure — but  then  you  pity  yourself, 
And  your  friends'  anxiety  highly  excited, 
But  who  do  you  suppose 
Ever  pitied  a  man  for  blowing  his  nose  ? 
Yet  what  minor  trial  could  be  worse? 
Unless  it  be  reading  this  blundering  verse, 
Never  fit  to  be  written  or  read, 
No,  nor  said, 
Except  by  a  man  with  a  cold  in  his  head." 

Yet  a  cold  is  no  joke,  and  like  the  headache  no  less 
welcome  because  so  frequent.  It  will  be  my  object 
tonight  to  give  you,  if  possible,  a  clearer  idea  of 
what  a  cold  is ;  of  some  of  its  more  frequent  causes ; 
warn  you  of  some  of  the  serious  results  it  leads  to, 
and  make  some  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
its  prevention. 

If  we  were  all  to  go  out  on  a  picnic  excursion, 
and  be  exposed  to  a  draught  in  the  railroad  carriage, 
caught  in  a  thunder  shower,  capsized  in  the  lake, 
or  meet  with  some  other  exposure  to  cold  or  rain, 
the  probabilities  are  that  one  of  us  would  suffer  from 


inflammation  of  the  lungs  (pneumonia),  another 
from  inflammation  of  the  joints  (rheumatism),  an- 
other from  inflammation  of  the  bowels  (appendici- 
tis), while  a  dozen  would  escape  with  an  ordinary 
cold  in  the  head,  and  the  balance  suffer  no  ill  conse- 
quences whatever.  In  the  language  of  Artemus 
Ward,  "Why  is  this  thusly?"  This  is  a  question 
which  has  puzzled  the  profession  for  ages,  and,  in- 
deed, has  not  been  answered  to  their  entire  satisfac- 
tion yet.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  learned 
discussion  of  this  question,  but  will  assume  that 
there  is  some  essential  weakness  in  the  organ  af- 
fected predisposing  it  to  disease,  either  as  the  result 
of  some  hereditary  or  acquired  influence. 

To  return  to  our  picnic  excursion,  we  may  say 
one  suffered  from  inflammation  of  the  lung,  because 
that  was  his  weak  organ;  another  suffered  from  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels,  because  that  was  his  weak 
point ;  and  a  dozen  suffered  from  a  cold  in  the  head, 
because  that  was  their  weak  spot;  and  the  rest  es- 
caped, because  they  had  vital  power  enough  to  re- 
store the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  without  re- 
sulting in  the  congestion  and  inflammation  of  any 
organ. 

Now,  why  do  so  many  of  us  suffer  from  an  or- 
dinary cold  in  the  head  while  comparatively  few  have 
an  inflammation  of  other  organs  ?  This  may  be  ex- 
plained as  largely  due  to  the  location  and  structure 
of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nose.  It  is  the 
only  mucous  surface  in  the  body  constantly  exposed 
to  the  air  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  arranged  in  a  peculiar  folding 
manner,  so  that  if  carefully  dissected  off  and  spread 
out  in  a  continuous  flat  surface,  it  would  be  as  large 
as  the  palm  of  the  hand.     This  membrane  is  one  of 


the  most  richly  supplied  with  blood  vessels  in  the 
body.  The  object  of  this  large  supply  of  blood 
and  the  peculiar  folding  arrangement  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  is  to  expose  as  large  a  surface 
as  possible  to  the  air  and  thus  insure  its  being  thor- 
oughly warmed  and  moistened  before  passing  on  to 
the  lungs.  But  this  very  wise  provision  to  protect 
our  throat  and  lungs  from  exposure  to  cold  air  ex- 
plains our  liability  to  "catch"  cold  in  the  head,  or 
in  the  nose,  a  more  proper  expression.  This  com- 
mon expression  (cold  in  the  head)  is  one  of  the 
misnomers  handed  down  to  us  from  the  past,  when 
the  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  very  limited,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  discharge  from  the  nose  dur- 
ing an  attack  of  coryza  really  came  from  the  brain. 

The  complicated  structure  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  serves  not  only  properly  to  warm  the  air 
before  entering  the  lungs,  but  also  to  saturate  it 
with  moisture.  Careful  experiments  have  shown 
that  no  matter  how  dry  the  atmosphere  inhaled,  as 
soon  as  it  has  passed  through  the  nostrils,  it  is  com- 
pletely saturated  with  moisture.  It  requires  at  least 
a  pint  of  water  to  saturate  the  average  amount  of  air 
inhaled  by  an  adult  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  can 
readily  be  understood  how  complicated  an  apparatus 
this  must  be,  and  how  delicately  balanced  so  as  to 
vary  the  amount  of  moisture,  some  days  when  the 
air  is  dry  requiring  a  larger  amount,  on  others  when 
the  air  is  about  saturated  with  moisture  requiring 
little  or  none ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  this  delicate 
mechanism  is  frequently  deranged,  especially  when 
there  is  any  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  air 
through  the  nostrils.  You  have  all  been  made  aware 
of  the  importance  of  this  function  when  the  nostrils 
have  been  obstructed  by  a  cold,  or  from  any  other 


cause,  especially  in  the  morning  after  having  slept 
with  the  mouth  open,  by  the  dry  sore  throat,  parched 
tongue  and  lips,  and  dry  hacking  cough,  due  to  these 
structures  making  an  effort  to  supply  the  moisture 
that  the  nostrils  are  especially  adapted  to  furnish. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  results  of  a  cold  in  the 
head  is  the  stopping  of  the  nose  so  we  cannot  breathe 
through  it,  and  we  are  obliged  to  breathe  through  the 
mouth.  This  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  a  sore 
throat;  we  continue  mouth  breathing  a  little  longer 
and  we  have  a  cold  on  the  chest.  A  little  book  that 
I  have  seen  recently  entitled  "Keep  Your  Mouth 
Shut,"  contains  an  immense  amount  of  good  advice 
in  its  title.  This  book  was  written  by  a  clergyman 
who  was  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  observed  that  an  Indian  never 
breathes  through  his  mouth,  arid  seldom  if  ever  suf- 
fers from  a  "cold  in  the  head."  The  Indian  Squaw, 
seeing  her  child  breathing  through  its  mouth,  closes 
it  at  once,  and  if  necessary  ties  it  shut. 

An  Indian,  about  to  wrestle  with  a  white  man 
much  larger  than  himself  expressed  himself  as  not 
afraid  of  the  result,  because,  said  he,  "the  white  man 
breathes  through  his  mouth,"  and  the  result  was  as 
he  anticipated.  The  mouth  breather  will  always 
come  out  second  best  in  an  athletic  contest. 

Another  result  of  taking  cold,  and  the  most  fre- 
quent one,  is  a  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  from  which  al- 
most everyone  in  this  changeable  climate  suffers 
more  or  less. 

A  few  years  ago  I  visited  the  principal  medical 
schools  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  study.  Nasal 
catarrh  was  one  of  the  diseases  I  thought  I  would 
investigate.  I  was  well  aware  that  little  that  was 
satisfactory  had  been  written  on  this   subject  by 
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European  authors,  but  was  much  surprised  to  learn 
that  what  we  call  catarrh  and  take  as  a  matter  of 
course,  because  so  common,  is  a  comparatively  rare 
disease  in  Europe.  I  was  not  long  in  learning  some 
of  the  reasons  why  catarrh  is  so  rare  there,  and  that 
helped  me,  in  part  at  least,  to  understand  why  it  is  so 
common  in  America.  In  the  first  place,  their  cli- 
mate is  not  nearly  so  variable  as  ours;  they  do  not 
have  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  never  have 
a  variation  in  temperature  of  twenty  or  forty  degrees 
within  a  few  hours  as  we  do.  In  the  second  place 
they  do  not  keep  their  houses  as  warm  as  we  do. 
I  remember  once  when  calling  on  some  friends  in 
Berlin  on  a  moderately  cold  day,  of  finding  ladies  and 
gentlemen  sitting  around  the  rooms  with  shawls  and 
rugs  wrapped  around  their  feet  to  keep  them  warm, 
and  when  I  took  a  seat  was  offered  a  rug  also.  The 
room  was  cold  enough  to  make  it  necessary,  and  I 
found  the  habit  of  offering  a  hot  brick  and  a  shawl 
to  a  guest,  a  frequent  one  throughout  Germany  in 
cold  weather.  They  dress  warmer  in  winter  than 
we  do.  My  first  winter  in  Berlin  I  was  wearing  an 
overcoat  which  I  would  have  considered  warm 
enough  for  our  coldest  weather,  but  in  the  eyes  of 
Germans  it  seemed  very  light,  so  much  so  that  I  felt 
impelled  by  a  sense  of  propriety  to  buy  a  heavy  fur- 
lined  overcoat. 

Their  system  of  ventilation  is  much  superior  to 
ours,  and  consists  simply  in  making  all  the  windows 
double  so  that  one  can  be  opened  at  the  top  and  the 
other  at  the  bottom,  and  thus  get  excellent  ventila- 
tion without  drafts,  and  at  the  same  time  economize 
fuel;  and  the  expense  is  small  compared  with  many 
of  our  complicated  ventilating  apparatus,  which  are 
more  ornamental  than  useful.     Some  of  our  modern 


railway  carriages  are  ventilated  by  double  windows 
in  this  way. 

Another  very  frequent  result  of  "catching  cold" 
is  deafness,  and  nearly  four-fifths  of  all  the  cases 
of  ear  trouble  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  treat 
have  their  origin  in  the  nose  or  throat.  There  is  an 
opening  from  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  leading 
into  the  ear,  called  the  Eustachian  tube,  after  the 
old  Roman  anatomist,  Eustachius,  who  first  describ- 
ed it.  This  opening  answers  the  same  purpose  that 
a  hole  does  in  the  side  of  a  drum.  Almost  any  boy 
knows  that  if  he  plugs  up  the  air  hole  in  the  side  of 
his  drum  he  cannot  get  much  noise  out  of  it,  because 
the  drum  head  cannot  vibrate  easily  if  there  is  not 
some  escape  for  the  air  contained  within  its  cavity. 
There  is  a  similar  arrangement  in  the  construction 
of  the  ear ;  if  the  Eustachian  tube  becomes  closed,  we 
will  not  hear  well  because  the  ear  drum  cannot  vi-. 
brate  properly  when  the  air  contained  in  the  middle 
ear  does  not  enter  and  escape  freely. 

Most  of  you  have  at  some  time  or  other,  while  suf- 
fering from  a  cold,  gradually  or  suddenly  become 
quite  deaf.  Your  voice  sounded  strangely  and  far 
off,  or  as  though  talking  in  a  barrel ;  there  was  a 
singing  or  ringing  noise  in  the  ear ;  but  after  persist- 
ing for  some  time  you  heard  a  loud  noise  in  the  ear 
and  then  you  could  hear  quite  well  again.  This  was 
a  case  of  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  the 
noise  you  heard  was  its  sudden  opening  and  the  en- 
trance of  air  into  the  ear  again. 

With  a  repetition  of  this  condition  caused  by  each 
fresh  cold,  the  disease  gradually  extends  farther  up 
the  canal  until  it  finally  reaches  the  middle  ear,  and 
we  have  a  case  of  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear.  If 
this  is  neglected,  as  it  usually  is,  for  ten,  fifteen,  or 
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twenty  years,  we  have  a  case  of  "dry  catarrh  of  the 
middle  ear,"  one  of  the  most  common  and  at  the  same 
time  most  hopeless  cases  of  deafness  the  physician 
is  called  upon  to  treat. 

We  must  not  dwell  upon  this  part  of  our  subject 
longer,  but  hasten  to  consider  the  practical  part,  or 
how  to  avoid  coughs,  colds,  and  catarrh. 

In  a  primitive  state  of  civilization  this  might  not 
be  such  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  possibly  the 
adoption  of  the  simple  precaution  of  the  savage — 
"keep  your  mouth  shut,"  might  be  all  that  would  be 
necessary.  But  so  long  as  we  have  hot,  ill- ventilated 
houses,  and  dress  according  to  the  dictates  of  fash- 
ion instead  of  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of 
common  sense,  and  eat  indigestible  foods  at  un- 
seasonable hours;  in  fact,  as  long  as  we  comply 
with  the  demands  of  modern  civilization,  we  will 
have  coughs,  colds,  and  catarrh. 

Much  could  be  done  to  improve  the  ventilation  of 
our  homes,  churches,  theaters  and  schools.  By  con- 
stant preaching,  scolding,  and  lecturing,  people  may 
learn  to  keep  the  temperature  of  their  houses  at  a 
moderate  degree  of  warmth.  There  has  been  much 
recently  written  about  the  increase  of  catarrhal  and 
lung  troubles  in  Pittsburg  and  other  cities  since  the 
introduction  of  natural  gas  as  a  fuel,  attributed  er- 
roneously to  the  irritating  properties  of  the  gas,  but 
all  due  to  the  high  temperature  and  lack  of  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  houses  where  the  gas  is 
used  as  a  fuel.  Since  we  have  natural  gas  in  Cleve- 
land, we  must  watch  our  thermometers  and  keep  the 
temperature  down,  and  place  kettles  of  water  over 
each  register  or  we  will  have  in  increase  in  catarrhal 
troubles. 

I  think  that  in  many  respects,  ladies  dress  more 
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sensibly  than  they  did  a  few  years  since.  Yet  so 
long  as  society  is  constituted  as  it  is  at  present, 
people  will  be  exposed  to  colds,  and  no  amount  of 
precaution  in  dress  or  otherwise  will  always  protect 
us  from  wet  feet,  draughts,  etc.  Yet  the  average 
man  dreads  a  draught  of  cold  air  when  in  church, 
theater  or  railway  carriage,  more  than  he  does 
cholera.  He  is  so  hostile  to  fresh  air  that  he  will 
take  it  as  an  insult  if  a  window  is  raised  or  a  door 
opened ;  and  he  has  an  unaccountable  preference  for 
the  certainty  of  being  smothered  to  death,  to  the  re- 
motest chance  of  "catching  cold." 

Now,  how  may  you  and  I  learn  not  only  to  endure 
draughts,  but  positively  enjoy  them  without  catch- 
ing cold  ?  Simply  by  lessening  the  morbid  sensibil- 
ity of  the  surface  of  the  body.  We  do  not  take  cold 
by  exposing  the  hand  or  face  to  cold  because  they 
are  accustomed  to  it.  We  may  lessen  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  whole  body  in  the  same  manner  by  ex- 
posure and  friction  in  the  air  or  sun,  followed  by 
cold  sponge  baths.  This  exposure  and  cold  sponge 
bathing  must  be  accomplished  gradually  so  that  we 
react  from  it  promptly,  and  the  length  of  time  and 
the  temperature  of  the  water  must  be  graduated  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  each  individual.  The 
salutary  effects  of  exposure  may  be  increased  by  two 
or  three  deep  chest  inspirations.  Before  any  water 
is  applied,  the  body  should  be  rubbed  briskly  three 
of  four  times  a  week  with  a  hair  mitten  and  strap, 
or  a  coarse  towel,  until  a  glow  and  sense  of  warmth 
are  produced  over  the  whole  body.  When  possible, 
the  bath  should  be  taken  in  a  sunny  room.  It  should 
always  be  kept  in  view  that  the  object  of  the  treat- 
ment is  to  gradually  and  systematically  lessen  the 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  body,  by  daily  exposing 
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the  entire  surface  to  air,  light,  friction  and  cleansing, 
in  an  atmosphere  as  nearly  as  possible  at  that  of  the 
prevailing  temperature.  By  following  this  plan,  it 
has  been  found  by  experience  that  one  may  not  only 
lessen  their  susceptibility  to  taking  cold,  but  will  en- 
joy better  health  in  every  way.  ,  Of  course  certain 
precautions  will  have  to  be  used ;  it  might  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  invalids,  and  no  one  would  plunge  into  its 
full  application  in  mid-winter. 

Most  robust  young  people  prefer  to  plunge  right 
into  a  tub  of  cold  water.  The  Englishman,  you 
know,  can  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  his  little  isle 
without  his  tub,  the  benefit  of  which  is  attested  by 
his  rosy  complexion  and  vigorous  health. 

When  a  boy  I  suffered  from  nasal  catarrh  as  most 
Americans  do.  I  well  remember  the  extensive  par- 
aphernalia I  brought  with  me  to  Cleveland  to 
attend  my  first  course  of  Medical  Lectures.  I 
had  nasal  douches,  post-nasal  syringes,  powder 
blowers,  and  atomizers  galore,  and  drugs  enough  to 
furnish  a  small  apothecary  shop.  One  of  our  dear 
old  Professors  gave  us  boys  a  talk  such  as  I  am  try- 
ing to  give  you  tonight.  I  saw  the  folly  of  applying 
a  little  medicine  to  my  nose  with  the  expectation  that 
it  would  benefit,  much  less  cure  my  catarrh.  Ad- 
joining my  room  there  was  a  bath  tub  with  no  hot 
water  connection.  All  winter  long,  every  morning, 
I  filled  the  tub  half  or  two-thirds  full  of  water  and 
jumped  in  and  out  quickly,  then  rubbing  myself 
vigorously  for  a  few  minutes.  In  a  short  time  I 
learned  to  enjoy  it,  no  matter  how  cold,  and  long 
before  spring  I  had  forgotten  that  I  ever  had  catarrh. 
I  kept  up  the  practice  for  many  years  and  for  at 
least  ten  years  of  my  life  never  suffered  from  a 
cold.     Of  late  years  I  have  led  a  very  sedentary  life, 
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a  nice  warm  bath  has  its  attractions  and  I  have 
yielded  to  its  fascinations  and  consequently  suffer 
with  colds  as  others  do. 

A  recent  method  of  preventing  colds  recom- 
mended by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  late  Brown- 
Sequard,  is  that  of  blowing  cold  air  upon  the  back 
of  the  neck  with  a  small  hand  bellows,  for  a  few 
minutes,  several  times  daily.  It  is  said  that  the 
most  susceptible  persons  to  taking  cold,  will,  in  a 
few  weeks,  become  so  hardened  that  they  will  posi- 
tively enjoy  a  draught  of  cold  air.  The  principle  is 
the  same  as  that  of  cold  sponge  bathing  and  expos- 
ure, and  I  can  imagine  it  would  prevent  the  ten- 
dency to  catch  cold  to  a  very  great  extent ;  yet  I  think 
it  a  very  poor  substitute  for  the  cold  sponge  bath. 
The  novelty  of  it  may,  however,  induce  some  to  fol- 
low out  the  practice  who  could  not  be  induced  to  take 
a  cold  sponge  bath. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Evans,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the 
Scientific  American,  relates  his  war  experience  with 
"taking  cold,"  which  was  very  much  like  that  of 
many  soldiers.  He  says:  "I  served  with  the  13th 
N.  C.  regiment,  and  though  considered  quite  a  deli- 
cate young  man,  I  went  through  with  the  rest  much 
hardship  and  exposure.  The  severest  cold  I  had  in 
the  war  was  when  my  company  was  eating  its  wheat- 
bread  in  the  winter  of  1861,  at  Tod's  Point,  Va., 
where  we  had  close,  comfortable  cabins  and  large 
roaring  fires.  There  was  too  much  comfort.  I  had 
suffered  for  years  from  severe  attacks  of  tonsilitis 
and  ulcerated  sore  throat,  that  every  year  confined 
me  to  bed  for  weeks.  Yet  as  a  private  in  infantry 
for  fifteen  months,  and  an  officer  in  line  the  rest  of 
the  war,  doing  hard  service,  marching  through  snow, 
sleet,  rain,  mud,  often  sleeping  in  mud  and  water, 
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and  occasionally  waking  in  the  morning  covered  with 
snow,  I  had  but  one  other  attack  during  the  whole 
war,  and  that  was  in  November,  1863,  when  we  left 
newly  built  winter  quarters  near  Orange  C.  H.,  Va., 
(the  close  comfortable  cabins  again)  to  go  after 
Meade  at  Vadairsville." 

I  would  not  advise  ' 'marching  through  snow,  sleet, 
rain  and  mud,  and  often  sleeping  in  mud  and  water,' ' 
as  a  hygienic  measure,  yet  such  a  course  would  most 
invariably  cure  the  tendency  to  suffer  from  coughs, 
colds,  and  catarrhs. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  care  of  the  feet.  Shoes 
should  be  large,  with  broad,  heavy,  thick  soles. 
Travelers  in  Arctic  regions  wear  reindeer  stockings 
and  sealskin  boots,  in  the  bottoms  of  which  is  placed 
dried  grass.  This  is  the  foot-gear  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, who  seldom,  if  ever,  suffer  from  cold  or  frost 
bites.  Washing  does  not  make  the  feet  tender  as 
some  suppose,  but  it  hardens  them.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  the  great  English  Surgeon,  who  passed 
thirty  years  of  his  life  without  taking  cold,  attributes 
his  immunity  to  the  daily  habit  of  bathing  his  feet 
in  cold  water.  He  was,  however,  accustomed  to 
bathing  the  entire  body  with  cold  water  frequently. 
It  is  said  he  seldom,  if  ever,  wore  an  overcoat. 

Ointments,  lotions,  powders,  etc.,  recommended 
to  harden  the  feet  are  not  only  filthy,  but  positively 
injurious.  A  free  application  of  soap  and  water 
daily,  when  good,  large  shoes  are  worn,  will  not  only 
be  of  great  benefit  in  avoiding  colds,  but  will  prevent 
corns  and  tender  feet  as  well. 

The  case  of  Dr.  has  not  been  an  unusual 

one  in  my  experience.  The  Doctor  suffered  greatly 
from  repeated  colds  in  the  head;  his  hearing  be- 
came affected;  the  ringing  noises  in  his  ears  made 
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him  almost  frantic  at  times.  He  consulted  many 
specialists.  He  gave  up  smoking  and  took  his  cold 
baths  heroically.  He  dressed  in  flannels  and  ate 
sparingly,  but  his  hearing  continued  to  fail  and  the 
noises  became  more  unbearable.  He  had  about  de- 
cided to  give  up  a  lucrative  practice  and  try  a  change 
of  climate.  While  bewailing  his  fate  in  my  consul- 
tation room  one  day,  I  remarked,  "Doctor,  I  notice 
you  always  wear  the  thinnest  kind  of  shoes,  why 
not  go  down  and  get  a  pair  of  the  heaviest  cork-soled 
shoes  you  can  find?',  He  did  so.  Within  a  few 
weeks  he  informed  me  his  hearing  was  better.  In 
three  months  he  was  well  and  had  given  up  all 
thought  of  a  change  of  climate.  This  was  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  Only  the  other  day  I  asked 
him  about  his  old  enemy.  He  said  that  the  only  re- 
minder he  had  of  it  was  that  occasionally  after  wear- 
ing light  shoes  to  some  function,  he  would  get  up 
with  a  slight  ringing  in  his  ears  the  following  morn- 
ing. As  the  Doctor  is  fastidious  in  his  dress  the 
heavy  shoes  are  a  trial,  but  he  has  become  reconciled. 
As  to  clothing  in  this  changeable  climate,  woolen 
underclothing  should  be  worn  all  the  year;  heavy 
in  winter,  light  in  summer.  Anyone  who  has  tried 
it  will  confirm  the  statement  that  woolen  undercloth- 
ing is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than 
cotton.  Any  underclothing  worn  during  the  day 
should  be  changed  at  night.  Many  persons  cleanly 
in  all  other  respects  sleep  in  their  underclothing. 
The  necessity  of  making  this  change  will  appear 
when  we  consider  that  a  healthy  adult  weighing 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  takes  on  an  average 
into  his  system  every  day  from  five  to  seven  pounds 
of  raw  material  in  the  form  of  food,  air  and  drink. 
This  is  equivalent  to  changing  his  weight  every 
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twenty  days.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  said  we  had  a 
new  body  once  in  seven  years,  but  it  is  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  we  have  practically  a  new  body  once 
in  twenty  or  thirty  days.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
this  is  not  a  mere  passing  through  a  sort  of  straining 
process,  but  this  material  becomes  a  part  of  the  liv- 
ing, acting  man,  serves  its  purpose,  is  worn  out, 
dead,  and  is  discharged  as  useless,  waste,  worn  out 
material.  About  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  this  worn 
out  material  is  disposed  of  through  the  skin  daily. 
This  wonderful  sewerage  system  consists  of  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  perspiratory  glands.  Each 
one  of  these  glands  is  about  one-fifteenth  of  an  inch 
in  length.  The  entire  length  of  this  glandular  tub- 
ing is  about  two  and  one-half  miles.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  underclothing  when  worn  contin- 
uously must  contain  a  large  amount  of  excreted  ma- 
terial. In  order  to  free  them  as  much  as  possible, 
they  should  be  removed  at  night  and  placed  where 
the  air  can  circulate  through  them  freely.  There  is 
a  peculiarly  characteristic  odor  to  sweaty,  unchanged 
underclothing  which  can  be  detected  on  the  street. 
If  for  any  reason  the  skin  only  excretes  one  pound 
and  a  half  during  the  day  the  other  pound  will  be 
thrown  off  by  the  mucous  membrane,  constituting 
a  catarrh.  A  catarrh  may  be  defined  as  sweating 
through  the  mucous  membrane. 

But  attention  to  the  skin  is  not  all  that  is  necessary 
to  avoid  catching  cold,  for — 

"There's  a  skin  without  and  a  skin  within, 
A  covering  skin  and  a  lining  skin ; 
But  the  skin  within  is  the  skin  without, 
Doubled  inward  and  carried  completely  throughout. 
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The  palate,  the  nostrils,  the  wind-pipe  and  throat, 
Are  all  of  them  lined  with  this  inner  coat, 
Which  through  every  part  is  made  to  extend, 
Lungs,  liver,  and  bowels,  from  end  to  end. 

The  outside  skin  is  a  marvelous  plan 

For  excreting  the  dregs  of  man; 

While  the  inner  extracts  from  the  food  and  the  air 

What  is  needed  the  waste  of  the  flesh  to  repair. 

Too  much  brandy,  whisky  or  gin 
Is  apt  to  disorder  the  skin  within; 
While  if  dirty  and  dry  the  skin  without, 
Refuses  to  let  the  sweat  come  out. 

Good  people  all,  have  a  care  of  your  skin, 
Both  that  without  and  that  within ; 
To  the  first  give  plenty  of  water  and  soap, 
To  the  last  but  little  else  than  water,  we  hope. 

But  always  be  very  particular  where 
You  get  your  water,  your  food  and  your  air ; 
For  if  these  be  tainted  or  rendered  impure, 
It  will  have  its  effect  on  the  blood,  be  sure. 

The  food  which  will  ever  for  you  be  the  best 
Is  that  you  like  most  and  can  soonest  digest ; 
All  unripe  fruit  and  decaying  flesh 
Beware  of,  and  fish  that  is  not  very  fresh. 

Your  water,  transparent  and  pure  as  you  think  it, 
Had  better  be  boiled  and  filtered  ere  you  drink  it, 
Unless  you  know  surely  that  nothing  unsound 
Can  get  to  it  over  or  under  the  ground. 

But  of  all  things  the  most  I  would  have  you  beware 
Of  breathing  the  poison  of  once  breathed  air — 
When  in  bed,  whether  out  or  at  home  it  may  be, 
Always  open  the  window  and  let  it  go  free. 
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With  clothing  and  exercise  keep  yourselves  warm, 
And  change  your  clothing  quickly  if  caught  in  a 

storm ; 
For  a  cold  caught  by  chilling  the  outside  skin, 
Flies  at  once  to  the  delicate  lining  within. 

All  you  who  thus  kindly  take  care  of  your  skin, 
And  attend  to  its  wants  without  and  within, 
Need  ever  of  cholera  feel  any  fears, 
And  your  skin  may  last  you  a  hundred  years."* 

Speaking  of  the  influence  of  food  and  drink  upon 
the  system  in  this  connection,  the  late  Dr.  C.  R. 
Agnew  says  that  he  is  convinced  that  the  reaction 
from  even  moderate  doses  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
increases  the  tendency  to  "catch  cold/'  and  that  one 
who  has  taken  an  alcoholic  stimulant  under  the  de- 
lusion that  by  so  doing  he  may  keep  the  cold  out, 
should  instantly  put  on  an  additional  overcoat  to 
keep  his  animal  heat  in.  This  conclusion  is  arrived 
at  entirely  irrespective  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
alcohol  is  a  food  or  not.  If  it  be  food,  he  believes  it 
is,  as  a  rule,  very  bad  food. 

Every  article  of  food  that  merely  excites  the 
nervous  system  without  material  to  make  good  tissue 
belongs  to  the  same  category.  Every  article  of  food 
that  induces  dyspepsia  and  indigestion  should  be 
avoided.  The  stomach  and  digestive  organs  should 
be  trained  to  vigorous  action.  A  man  who  cannot 
teach  his  stomach  to  be  a  good  and  provident  serv- 
ant of  the  body  is  to  be  pitied  indeed.     Everyone 

*  I  found  this  poem  in  an  old  school  reader  credited  to 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendel  Holmes.  In  an  autograph  letter  I  have 
from  Dr.  Holmes  he  says  that  he  did  not  write  these  lines 
and  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  they  should  be  credited 
to  the  English  author,  Joseph  Power,  and  were  published  by 
him  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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should  learn  to  eat  coarse,  farinaceous  food.  Many- 
articles  of  food,  such  as  oatmeal,  grits,  beans,  peas, 
corn  bread,  etc.,  not  only  contain  indispensable 
tissue  building  material,  but  by  their  mechanical  con- 
tact with  the  digestive  organs,  do  for  them  a  work 
something  like  that  which  friction  with  a  coarse 
towel  does  for  the  skin.  It  cleanses  the  alimentary 
canal  of  much  of  the  sticky  mucus,  and  leaves  it  in 
a  condition  to  do  better  work.  We  increase  the  use- 
fulness of  other  organs  by  giving  them  work  to  do, 
and  I  think  we  make  a  mistake  very  often  in  attempt- 
ing to  give  the  stomach  food  which  is  already  par- 
tially digested,  and  follow  it  with  pepsin  and  other 
digestive  ferments.  I  would  recommend  a  breakfast 
of  coarse  food,  such  as  oatmeal,  milk,  eggs,  and  fruit, 
and  possibly  coffee;  a  lunch  somewhat  similar,  and 
a  dinner  consisting  of  several  courses  of  fish,  meats, 
and  vegetables.  But  no  one  can  lay  down  a  rule  as  to 
diet  for  another.  The  old  saying  that  "a  man  should 
be  either  a  fool  or  a  doctor  at  forty,"  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  food  we  eat.  Generally  speaking,  that 
you  like  best  is  the  best,  providing  you  do  not  eat 
too  much  and  that  you  have  not  viciously  educated 
your  digestive  apparatus.  And  by  all  means,  stop 
eating  the  principal  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
as  it  is  the  practice  of  many  Cleveland  people.  /  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  observe  the  average  Clevelander 
eating  his  dinner  in  the  hotels,  restaurants  and  eat- 
ing houses  of  our  city  ?  It  reminds  one  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Pennsylvania  lumbermen  get  their 
logs  down  to  the  sawmill.  They  build  a  dam  across 
the  head  waters  of  some  small  stream;  they  then 
haul,  roll  and  slide  the  logs  into  the  creek,  and  after 
it  is  full  they  cut  the  dam  loose,  and  on  the  resulting 
pond-freshet  wash  their  logs  down  to  the  saw  mill. 
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The  average  resident  of  Cleveland  eats  his  dinner 
by  rushing  into  the  nearest  hotel,  restaurant  or  eat- 
ing house,  fills  his  mouth  with  bread,  butter,  meat, 
fish,  pie,  cake,  anything  he  can  lay  his  hands  on; 
when  he  gets  his  mouth  so  full  that  it  will  hold  no 
more,  he  pond-freshets  it  into  his  stomach  with  a 
cup  of  hot  tea  or  coffee.  This  process  is  repeated  as 
long  as  there  is  anything  more  before  him  to  eat, 
or  his  stomach  will  hold  no  more.  He  then  rushes 
back  to  work  and  complains  because  he  is  drowsy 
and  sleepy  all  the  afternoon.  In  all  probability  he 
is.  a  sufferer  from  headache. 

But  this  barbarous  method  of  eating  is  not  the 
only  cause  of  catarrhal  troubles.  Some  one  has 
said :  "There  are  no  people  so  little  robust  in  their 
habits  as  the  Americans.  They  never  walk  when 
they  can  ride,  and  always  prefer  the  carriage  to  the 
back  of  a  horse.  The  rocking  chair  is  an  American 
invention,  and  is  expressive  of  the  physical  inac- 
tivity of  the  people.  They  are  hardly  equal  to  the 
effort  of  sitting,  and  lie  on  two  chairs  rather  than  sit 
on  one.  They  are  emphatically  an  indoor  people 
and  only  use  their  legs  when  forced  to  keep  moving 
on  in  the  treadmill  of  daily  business.  Our  people 
live  too  much  in  the  city,  "where  wealth  accumulates 
and  men  decay." 

They  know  but  little  of  the  pleasures  of  the  road, 
the  woods,  the  field  and  the  river ;  while  the  robust 
Englishman  sallies  out  in  all  weather  and  under  all 
circumstances,  the  delicate  American  only  saunters 
out  in  the  sunshine  and  pleasant  weather.  While 
I  am  far  from  being  an  Anglomaniac,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  see  more  of  the  English  love  of  out-door 
sports  and  out-door  life  infused  into  our  American 
young  men  and  women;  if  this  were  possible,  our 
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young  men  would  not  be  characterized  as  "he  whose 
lungs  are  never  inflated,  and  whose  chest  accordingly 
contracts ;  whose  shoulders  bend  under  their  weight, 
whose  muscles  shrink,  and  whose  legs  become  lank 
from  disease,  whose  face  waxes  pale  from  in-door 
life,  whose  brain  grows  languid  from  exhaustion, 
and  whose  nerves  are  raw  and  irritable  from  ex- 
citement. "  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  German  turn- 
vereins,  the  athletic  clubs  with  their  gymnasiums, 
their  boxing  clubs,  their  outing  clubs  and  bicycle 
turnouts,  golf  and  bowling  tournaments,  are  doing 
much  to  counteract  these  debilitating  tendencies  of 
American  life ;  and  we  hope  the  time  is  soon  coming 
when  no  mother  who  loves  her  son's  welfare  will 
prohibit  him  from  playing  base  ball,  for  fear  he 
may  injure  his  fingers  and  not  be  able  to  play  the 
piano.  One  good  game  of  base  ball  is  worth  more 
|to  a  boy's  physical,  mental  and  moral  development 
ithan  a  year's  practice  on  the  piano.  Even  foot  ball 
is  not  wholly  bad. 

But  in  order  to  avoid  this  tendency  to  take  cold, 
it  is  not  only  necessary  to  be  well  housed,  warmed 
and  clothed,  to  eat,  drink,  sleep  and  exercise  dis- 
creetly, but  it  is  necessary  to  be  trained  properly 
mentally. 

Peter  the  Great  having  learned  shipbuilding  and 
taught  his  countrymen  to  build  a  fleet,  was  in  a  hurry 
to  man  it.  "As  the  Russians  were  not  a  seafaring 
people,  and  sailors  accordingly  scarce,  the  Emperor 
thought  of  this  original  expedient  to  obtain  an  im- 
mediate supply.  He  accordingly  gathered  together 
at  St.  Petersburg  from  all  parts  of  his  wide  domain 
a  large  number  of  youths,  and  ordered  that  they 
should  have  nothing  else  but  salt  water  to  drink,  that 
they  might  be  at  once  inured  to  the  sea."     They, 
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however,  all  died  in  the  experiment.  This  imperial 
procedure  was  just  as  reasonable,  and  very  much 
like  the  process  which  prevails  with  us  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  Our  educational  institutions  are 
modeled  on  the  pond-freshet  plan.  We  dump  all 
kinds  of  indigestible  mental  food  into  the  immature 
minds  of  our  children  and  if  we  succeed  in  making 
smart  youths  we  cannot  boast  of  strong,  well-devel- 
oped men  and  women. 

The  brain  and  nervous  system  is  the  last  to  become 
developed,  and  should  be  the  last  to  receive  compul- 
sory tasks. 

It  is  said  that  "Cobbett,  the  great  English  author, 
never  gave  a  compulsory  lesson  to  his  children  until 
after  they  were  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  he  himself  did  not  learn  to  read  until 
after  he  was  a  man  grown."  "Those  infant  phe- 
nomena, the  little  philosophers  and  encyclopaedists 
in  petticoats,  who  show  off  their  learning  so  much 
to  the  pride  of  the  family  and  the  confusion  of  vis- 
itors, are  apt  to  be  but  so  many  specimens  of  disease." 

I  am  sure  that  I  would  not  be  doing  my  duty  in 
closing  without  warning  you  against  the  use  of  the 
innumerable  catarrh  cures  advertised  so  extensively 
in  the  secular  and  religious  papers.  Everything  in 
the  way  of  powders  and  snuffs  applied  to  the  nostrils 
should  be  avoided.  Dr.  Sihler,  of  Philadelphia, 
author  of  a  work  on  diseases  of  the  nose,  and  one 
of  the  best  authorities  we  have  on  this  subject,  made 
the  above  statement  a  few  years  since  to  a  class  of 
medical  students,  and  by  way  of  example  mentioned 
incidentally  a  popular  catarrh  snuff.  The  proprie- 
tors of  this  patent  nostrum  sued  the  professor  for 
damages.  Of  course  they  were  unable  to  collect  any- 
thing, but  they  accomplished  their  purpose  in  causing 
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the  doctor  great  annoyance  and  in  gaining  a  large 
amount  of  free  advertising  from  the  newspaper 
notoriety  given  the  case. 

Another  popular  appliance  used  in  the  treatment 
of  nasal  catarrh,  and  even  more  harmful,  is  the 
nasal  douche.  The  nasal  douche  never  ought  to  be 
used  except  under  the  skilled  supervision  of  an  edu- 
cated physician ;  and  even  when  used  by  the  attend- 
ing physician  I  have  known  the  most  unfortunate  re- 
sults to  follow.  I  have  seen  several  deaths  trace- 
able directly  to  the  nasal  douche,  and  many  of 
the  severest  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear 
I  have  been  called  upon  to  treat,  have  been  the  result 
of  the  injudicious  use  of  this  appliance.  Less  harm- 
ful, yet  of  positive  injury  in  these  cases,  is  the  smok- 
ing of  cubebs  and  other  articles  and  blowing  the 
smoke  through  the  nostrils,  or  inhaling  the  fumes 
of  ammonia,  iodine,  or  similar  substances  through 
the  various  inhaling  apparatus  advertised  so  exten- 
sively. Many  of  these  substances  give  temporary 
relief,  but  their  permanent  effect  is  injurious. 

It  is  a  popular  saying  that  catarrh  cannot  be  cured. 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  fact  is  that  most  cases  of 
catarrh  will  get  well  without  treatment  if  the  patient 
will  only  stop  taking  cold.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  many  cases  are  cured  by  a  change  of  climate 
or  occupation.  There  are  few  diseases  so  easily  cured 
by  treatment;  but  the  trouble  is  they  will  not  stay 
cured.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  physicians 
neglect  to  treat  nasal  catarrh,  because  they  have 
found  by  experience  that  as  soon  as  the  patient  takes 
cold  again  he  is  just  as  bad  off  as  ever,  and.  if  the 
patient  will  make  no  effort  to  lessen  his  tendency 
to  "catch  cold,"  the  treatment  is  worse  than  useless. 
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